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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, June, 1800. 



THE AMAZONIAN T YPE IN FOE TR Y. 

In the preface to my second edition of the 
poem of 'Judith' I have said: "The con- 
ception, so familiar in European literature, of 
the woman in arms, magnanimous in the 
council-chamber and the field, is always, I 
believe, primarily and essentially Germanic, 
whether found in Virgil or Spenser, in 
Ariosto or Tennyson." Having hazarded 
this statement, I can not escape the responsi- 
bility of at least endeavoring to substantiate 
it. 

The mention of Virgil at once suggests the 
heroic figure of Camilla, and the account of 
her exploits in the Eleventh Book of the 
'/Eneid'(n, 64S-663) : "But in the midst of 
the slaughter exults the Amazon, with one 
side bared to the fight, Camilla girt with a 
quiver ; and at one time she throws in quick 
succession the tough spears with her hand, 
then unwearied she seizes in her right hand a 
strong axe. Golden is the bow that rattles on 
her shoulder, she wears the arms of Diana. 
She too, if ever driven back she retires, shoots 
arrows in her flight, turning her bow to the 
foe. But around her are her chosen com- 
rades, both the maiden Larina, and Tulla, 
and Tarpeia shaking her brazen hatchet, 
daughters of Italy, whom divine Camilla chose 
for herself to be her glory, good handmaids 
both in peace and in war. As when in squad- 
rons the Amazons of Thrace trample Thermo- 
don's frozen stream, and war in painted arms, 
either around Hippolyte, or when martial 
Penthesilea returns in her chariot ; amidst 
the cries of the mighty throng the female 
bands exult with their crescent shields."* 

Conington, in his edition of Virgil (2, 
xxxv) seems scarcely able to decide from 
what materials Virgil framed his conception. 
He says : " Mr. Gladstone has remarked 
with justice that, while Homer's women are 
uniformly feminine and retiring, Virgil's are 
slightly masculine and generally of a pro- 
nounced type ; they are agitated by violent 
passions and meet with violent ends. This is 
ascribed by an able critic in a weekly journal 
to Virgil's experience of his own age, when, 
for the first time in Roman history, women 
came upon the stage of public life : it is, I 
think, no less due to the influence of the 
actual stage of Attica. . . . They occupy in- 

*Lonsdale and Lee's translation. 



dividually a large portion of the drama, some- 
times, like Io or Electra, as sufferers, some- 
times, like Clytasmnestra or Hecuba, as 
actors rising to masculine importance. Vir- 
gil may have had actual precedents, in history 
or fiction, for the characters of Dido, Amata, 
Juturna, and Camilla : but even if he had not, 
his recollections of Greek art must have been 
amply sufficient both to suggest the thought 
and to guide the pencil." But why should not 
Virgil's own indications suffice? In the 
passage above Camilla is once called the 
Amazon in a figure of speech, and again is 
compared to two great Amazonian leaders in 
an elaborate simile. Does not this warrant us 
in concluding that it was the Amazons whom 
he had in mind? Surely the parallel is much 
closer between Camilla and these warrior 
maidens than any that can be drawn between 
her and the heroines of Greek tragedy. 

Britomart is the type of Spenser's warlike 
women, and shall be introduced in the midst 
of a knightly encounter, the language being 
modernized (' F. Q.' 3. 4. 16) : 

But she again him in the shield did smite 

With so fierce fury and great puissance, 

That, through his three-square scutcheon piercing quite 

And through his mailed hauberk, by mischance 

The wicked steel through his left side did glance; 

Kim so transfixed, she before her bore 

Beyond his croup, the length of all her lance ; 

Till, sadly sousing on the sandy shore, 

He tumbled on an heap, and wallow'd in his gore. 

Spenser's own thought about the originals 
upon which the character is based may be de- 
duced from the beginnings of Cantos 2 and 4 
of Took III (' F. Q.' 3. 2. 1, 2 ; 3. 4. 1, 2) : 

Here have I cause in men just blame to find, 

That in their proper praise too partial be, 

And not indifferent to woman kind, 

To whom no share in arms and chivalry 

They do impart, ne maken memory 

Of their brave gests and prowess martial : 

Scarce do they spare to one, or two or three, 

Foom in their writs; yet the same writing small 

Does all their deeds deface, and dims their glories all. 

But by record of antique times I find 

That women wont in wars to bear most sway, 

And to all great exploits themselves inclined, 

Of which they still the garland bore away; 

Till envious men, fearing their rule's decay, 

Gan coin straight laws to curb their liberty ; 

Yet, sith they warlike arms have laid away, 

They have excelled in arts and policy, 

That now we foolish men that praise gin eke t'envy. 
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Where is the antique glory now become, 
That whilom wont in women to appear? 
Where be the brave achievements done by some ? 
Where be the battles, where the shield and spear, 
And all the conquests which them high did rear, 
That matter made for famous poets 1 verse, 
And boastful men so oft abashed to hear ? 
Been they all dead, and laid in doleful hearse ? 
Or do they only sleep and shall again reverse ? 

If they be dead, then woe is me therefore ; 

But if they sleep O let them soon awake ! 

For all too long I burn with envy sore 

To hear the warlike feats which Homer spake 

Of bold Penthesilee, which made a lake 

Of Greekish blood so oft in Trojan plain; 

But when I read, how stout Deborah strake 

Proud Sisera, and how Camill' hath slain 

The huge Orsilochus, I swell with great disdain. 

Spenser then has Camilla in mind, the queen 
of the Amazons her prototype, and the De- 
borah of the Book of Judges. The two former 
reduce to the one Amazonian type, as we have 
already seen, and the latter I had in mind in 
the sentence of my preface next following- that 
quoted above, where I said: " But this con- 
ception, native to the Germanic race amid 
European peoples, was no doubt powerfully 
reenforced and elevated by the influence of 
Hebrew poetry and history." 

Spenser was greatly indebted to Ariosto, 
and it was perhaps the opening stanzas of the 
Twentieth Canto of the 'Orlando Furioso' that 
he imitated in the passages quoted above. 
These stanzas run thus in Rose's translation : 

Great feats the women of antiquity 

In arms and hallowed arts as well have done, 

And of their worthy works the memory 

And lustre through this ample world have shone. 

Praised is Camilla, with Harpalice, 

For the fair course which they in battle run. 

Corinna and Sappho, famous for their lore, 

Shine two illustrious lights, to set no more. 

Women have reached the pinnacle of glory, 
In every art professed by them well seen : 
And whosoever turns the leaf of story, 
Finds record of them neither dim nor mean. 
The evil influence will be transitory, 
If long deprived of such the world has been ; 
And envious men, and those that never knew 
Their worth, have haply hid their honors due. 

Our chief authority for the derivation of 
Ariosto's Marfisa and Bradamante is Pio 
Rajna, in his valuable work entitled ' Le 
Fonti dell'Orlando Furioso.' From this book 
we will cull the extracts which may seem 



necessary in order to place fact and theory in 
their true light. He has been speaking of 
the womanly women of Ariosto, and thus 
proceeds : 

" Costoro, o buone o malvagie, sono fem- 
mine in tutto e per tutto. Ma nei nostri ro- 
manzi tiene pure un luogo cospicuo un tipo 
che sta come di mezzo tra il femminile ed il 
maschile : la donna guerriera. E il Bojardo e 
l'Ariosto ce ne presentano due esemplari ben 
distinti, in Marfisa ein Bradamante " (p. 41). 

Professor Rajna then refers to the theory 
ofPAULiN Paris, that the type is first found in 
an Old French romance of comparatively late 
date, the warrioress in which is named Aye. 
He then continues: " Secondo me, non 6 
esatto il dire che il tipo sia il medesimo. 
Marfisa, Bradamante, sono donne guerriere ; 
invece Aye e una femmina costretta per un 
concatenamento di casi a mentire il sesso, e a 
farsi credere u 01110 " (p. 41). 

Nor are they to be confounded with giant- 
esses : "Similmente non si confonderanno le 
donne guerriere colle gigantesse, le quali 
appartengono a una razza speciale, che in 
qualchemodosi pud dire intermedia tra l'uomo 
e la bestia " (p. 42). 

He then considers the possibility of their 
derivation from actual women, such as the 
history of the Middle Ages tells of, but this 
also he rejects : " Ma neppur questa de- 
rivazione e la vera. Al piu al piu coteste 
eroine potrebbero avere avuto qualche effica- 
cia come cause occasionali ; che Parte non si 
procaccia con una laboriosa trasformazione e 
idealizzazione del reale ci6 che preesiste di 
gia nel suo moudo fantastico. E le donne 
guerriere preesistevano difatti, ed erano 
famigliari a tutte le menti sotto aitri nomi. 
Ognuno vede che intendo parlare delle 
Amazzoni, popolarissime sul declinare del 
Medio-Evo, sopratutto in grazia delle storie 
trojane, E ci sara forse bisogno di rammen- 
tare a chi legge la Teseide del Boccaccio? 
Ne 1'azione delle Amazzoni fu solo diretta. 
11 tipo della mitologia greca aveva avuto un 
riflesso nel poeme di Virgilio. A Pentesilea 
dobbiamo Camilla, guerriera senza amori, 
come la nostra Marfisa, ch'io non dubito di 
chiamare sua figliuola ideale. Marfisa 6 un' 
invenzione del Bojardo ; ma assai prima di lei 
il nostro romanzo cavalleresco aveva accolto 
aitre figure del medesimo genera, quasi tutte 
derivate, in ultime analisi, dallo stesso ceppo 
greco-latino " (p. 44). 

In establishing the origin of these characters 
in Ariosto's poem, Professor Rajna has 
confirmed the results already reached for 
Virgil and Spenser. To Tennyson a 
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simple reference will suffice. He mentions 
many famous women of all ages and countries 
in "The Princess," but more especially refers 
at the outset to certain mediaeval heroines, of 
whom an account is given in chronicles of that 
period. Whether or not there be any founda- 
tion in fact for this allusion, the literary tra- 
dition with which he was perfectly conversant 
is that which is already before us, and this 
must have powerfully influenced the poet in 
the composition of "The Princess." Even if 
we should suppose that Tennyson had 
actual, historical women in mind, these women 
may have been in one sense a product of the 
romantic poetry which we have been consider- 
ing. The Middle Age idealized its own deeds : 
fact speedily became enveloped in the gorge- 
ous hues of fiction, and fiction sought to realize 
itself in fact ; the chivalric romances moulded 
the characters of the knight, the lady, and the 
page ; and adventures were undertaken in 
emulation of the exploits renowned in song. 

The literary tradition which so long pre- 
vailed was primarily, as we have seen, the 
tradition of the Amazons. Our inquiry there- 
fore resolves itself into this : Whence sprang 
the idea of the Amazons ? Two theories 
respecting them are found in Preller's 'Grie- 
chische Mythologie ' (3d edition) : according 
to the one they were the attendants of the 
Ephesian Diana, and hence of Asiatic origin ; 
according to the other they would represent 
women of the Northern race or races with 
which the Greeks had come in contact, the 
Scythian Amazons of jEschylus and Hero- 
dotus. It is to the latter of these that the 
author inclines, and this view is even more 
decidedly held by a later writer, quoted in a 
footnote to the posthumous edition of the 
work. To quote from Preller (2 : 85-61) : 
" Diese kriegerischen Frauen, die in grossen 
Schaaren als Umgebung der Mondkonigin auf 
wilden Rossen einhersturmen, machen in 
solchen Fabeln ganz den Eindruck eines 
wilden Heeres am Himmel, eines Heeres von 
Stiirmen und Wolken, das den unheimlichen 
Eindruck der asiatischen Mondgottin nicht 
wenig verstarkt. Bald ist daraus eine Umge- 
bung von kriegerischen Hierodulengeworden, 
wie wir sie im Gottesdienste der Artemis von 
Ephesos und anderen Gegenden Kleinasiens 
kennen gelernt haben, bald das bekannte 
Bild einer kleinasiatischen Bevolkerung, wie 
in den Sagen von Kampfen der Phryger und 



Lyder mit den Amazonen. Haufig veranlasste 
zu solchen Localisirungen die kriegerische 
Weise roher Volker, bei denen die Frauen 
unter den Mannern kampften oder sie zum 
Kampfe begleiteten, anderswo die den 
Asiateu und Griechen unbekannte Gynteko- 
kratie (Herrschaft von Koniginnen) oder 
iiberhaupt die freiere und selbststandigere 
Stellung des weiblichen Geschlechtes bei 
nordlichen Volkern. Indem sich solche 
Bilder den Griechen mittheilten, wurden sie 
durch diese zu festen Vorstellungen der my- 
thischen Vdlkerkunde, die man von den Ge- 
genden am Kaukasos bis in den hohen Norden 
verfolgen kann." 

The footnote referred to is as follows [i, 
254]: "O. Klugmann, 'ijber die Amazonen 
in den Sagen der kleinasiatischen Stadte,' 
Phi'ol. 30, 524 ff. leugnet eine nahere Bezieh- 
ung der Amazonen zu der ephesischen Gottin 
oder zu der von Komana ; die Stiftung des 
ephesischen Cultusbildes, die die Legende 
durch die Am. geschehen sein Hess, sei vom 
Ursprung des Cultes selbst wohl zu trennen 
und letzterer nicht auf die Amazonen zuriick- 
zufuhren, auch hiitten sie den Dienst der 
Gottin auf ihren Ziigen nicht verbreitet ; in 
Ephesos erschienen sie als fliichtige, im T. 
der Artemis Schutz suchende Kriegerinnen. 
Der Grund der Amazonensage seien Erinne- 
rungen an die mehrfach in Asien vorgedrung- 
ene;\ nordischen Volker und deren kriegeri- 
sche Weiber." 

It was noticed above that ^Eschyi.us and 
Herodotus speak of Scythian Amazons. 
The latest writer on the subject of the 
Scythians identifies them with the Germans 
(Fressl, ' Die Skythen-Saken die Urvater der 
Germanen,' Miinchen, 1S86). His chapter on 
the position of women among the Scythians 
will therefore be of interest here. After 
quoting several passages from ancient authors 
he continues (I normalize his extraordinary 
orthography): " Aus diesen wenigen Bei- 
spielen, wobei ich absichtlich das ganze Heer 
der amazonischen Sagen ubergehe lira der 
schlichten Wahrheit desto naher zu bleiben, 
sehen wir, class skythische Frauen die Ztigel 
der Regierung ergreifen und sie so glanzend 
fiihren, dass sie die Konige rings umher de- 
miithigen und dadurch ewigen Ruhm erlangen. 
Aber diess kommt nicht von Ungefiihr ; derm 
ihre ganze Erziehung ist darnach angethan 
und eine formliche Vorbereitung dafiir, jeder 
Zeit und in alien Lagen des Lebens den Mann 
zu vertreten und zu ersetzen. Von Jugend 
auf namlich theilen diese Frauen Leben und 
Kriegsgefahren ihrer Manner. Unter diesen 
Umstanden ist nichts natiirlicher als class sie 
gegebenen Falles im Kampfe selbst die 
Liicken der fallenden Helden ausfiillen und 
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vom Kampfesfeuer hingerissen in die Schaaren 
der Feinde dringen, vvelche durch die in der 
Schlacht ungewohnliche Erscheinung vorerst 
schwanken, dann aber wirklich geschlageu 
werden. Diese einmal erwachte weibliche 
Kamp fbegier wirkt aber anstechend nach 
innen, furchtgebietend nach aussen, und da ist 
es denn kein Wunder, wenn solche Heldin- 
nen a!s Amazonen verherrlicht und mit einem 
fabe)haftem(!) Schimmer allmahlich umgeben 
werden, obwohl es dabei mit ganz naturlichen 
Dingen zugeht. Aber hier diirfen wir wieder 
einmal nicht mit den Augen der alten Kul- 
turvolker die Sachlage tins betrachten. 
Weder Griechen noch Romer konnten eine 
solche Stellung, sagen wir lieber Gleichstel- 
lung der Frau mit dem Mamie begreifen, weil 
sie sie selber nicht kannten, da die Frauen bei 
ihnen dufchweg eine untergeordnete Stellung 
einnahmen. Wenn sie nun bei den Sky then 
die Frauen nicht bloss mit den Mannern gleich- 
berechtigt, sondern mit denselben in den 
Krieg Ziehen, sich in das Kampfgewuhl stiirz- 
en und auch nach Verlust der Manner ihre 
Staatsangelegenheiten selber ordnen sahen, so 
musste das nach damaliger Anschauung als 
etwas Ausserordentliches erscheinen, und es 
konnte nicht ausbleiben, dass die Sage soldier 
Vorkommnisse sich bemachtigte und nach 
ihrer Weise ausschmiickte. Wir aber miissen 
in der skythischen Frau zwar ein der Zeit nach 
femes, aber den Thatsachen nach desto 
wahrhaftigeres Spiegelbild des germanischen 
Weibes erkennen, welches, seil germaoisch 
gedacht wird, eben dadurch hervorragt, dass 
es nicht die Dienerin, sondern die Genossin 
des Mannes ist, welche mit demselben nicht 
nur die Aufgaben des Friedens lost, sondern 
mit ihm alle Beschvverden und Gefahren theilt, 
mit ihm in das Feld zieht und hinter der 
Schlachtlinie sich aufhalt, urn die ihrigenstets 
von da aus geistig anzuspornen, korperlich zu 
erquicken, die Verwundeten zu pfiegen, sowie 
die Gefangenen entgegenzunehnien, wie aus 
Taciti Germ. c. 7, histor. 4, 18, aus Strabo c. 
294, aus Plutarch Mar. c. 27 und aus dem I. 
Merseburger Zauberspruch zu ersehen ; oder 
sich selber dem Feinde entgegensttirzt nach 
Plutarch Mar. c. 19, Tacit. Germ. c. 8; oder 
endiich gleich von vornherein nach Mannes 
Art gerustetam Kampfe Theil nimmt, wie Dio 
71, 3 und Vopiscus im Aurel. c. 34 erzahlen. 
Und somit sind selbst die nordgermanisclien 
Valkyrien nur ein andere mit Zuthaten verse- 
hene und vergottlichte Wiedergabe der 
einstigen skythischen Amazonen" (Fressl, 
pp. 62-3). 

In the Alexandrian period it would seem 
that the example of the German women had 
even affected the Greeks, manifesting itself 
first of all perhaps at the Macedonian court, 
though Spartan and Oriental customs may 



have contributed powerfully to the total 
result (cf. Rohdk, 'Der griechische Roman,' 
pp. 62-5). 

We have thus traced the martial heroines of 
Spenser and Ariosto (and, one might add, 
the Clorinda of Tasso as well), back to 
the Germanic women reflected in the pages of 
Tacitus, in the ' Nibelungen Lied,' and in 
the Trilogy of Wagner. The weakest link 
in the chain is of course the absolute identifica- 
tion of the Amazons with the warlike women 
of the Teutonic race, but the testimony in 
favor of such identification can hardly be 
overthrown, especially if due emphasis be 
laid on the (at least proximate?) Asiatic origin 
of the Scythians, as is done in the preface to 
Fressl's book, where he says: " Asien ist 
die Urheimath der Skythen oderUrgermanen, 
sowie dergesammten Arier." 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University . 



THE PARALLELISMS OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON "GENESIS." 

Since the publication of Honncher's in- 
vestigation into the sources of the " Genesis," 
in which with accurate and numerous data he 
not only corroborates Sievers's theory that 
the lines 321-851 are an interpolation from the 
Old Saxon "Heliand," but also proves that 
the Vulgate is the only source from which the 
author of "Genesis" directly drew, better 
opportunity has thus been given for the study 
of this poem in its relation to other Anglo- 
Saxon poems. The " Genesis " has long held 
the best claim to be entitled a work of Cjed- 
mon, because its introductory verses so close- 
ly resemble the genuine Casdmonian lines 
quoted by Beda. This circumstance alone 
attaches special interest to an examination of 
the poem's phraseology. 

Balg's attempt to attack the unity of the 
" Genesis," excluding, of course, the acknow- 
ledged interpolation from the " Heliand," is 
not convincing. His statement that the poem 
is the work of several authors, a collection, 
perhaps, of single poems treating of the lives 
of the patriarchs, demands little credence from 
one that has followed Honncher's careful 
presentation of the poet's method in employ- 
ing the Vulgate. 
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